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1 In addition to lh»v memorandum, there wav 
NSAM 56. -Evaluation ol Paramilitary Require- 
mentv. and NSAM 57. -Rcvponvsbilif) lor Para- 
military Operatumi." 

Thee paper*. and the vourcr of these papers, 
were hidden l«»r veur^ Although parts of them are 
in the so-called -Pentagon Papers.** thev do not 
appear unv where as a unit, or with their corred 
titles and language 

As far os this author knows, thev have never 
before been linked with their source document, the 
( uban Sludv Group report contained in a letter to 
the president from General Maxwell Tavlnr to 
John I Kennedv dated June U. |UM f hn w dis- 
cussed m greater del ail later in this article 



dent’s intentions. 

A copy of NSAM 55 was provided 
separately lo the secretary of defense. 
Robert S. McNamara. No copy was sent 
to cither the secretary of state. Dean 
Rusk, or to the director of central intelli- 
gence. Allen VV. Dulles. These omissions 
were also most unusual considering the 
subject and the timing. 

Kennedy’s no-nonsense policy direc- 
tives marked the first steps in his ambi- 
tious plan to change the course of Cold 
War operations w hich, for the most part, 
had been made the responsibility of the 
< I \ since that ageneCs creation m late 
1947. 

I hose remarkable documents not only 
represented a bridge to the past 
Kennedy's direct i\es also led direct 1\ to 
the Reagan decision to do away with 
“plausibly deniable” covert operations 
and to come out into the open w it h overt 
Cold W ar operations, such as his action 
against Grenada and the recent F-l 1 1 air 
strike against Libya. 

Whether or not this new military pol- 
icy has been officially proclaimed as the 
official guideline of the United States, it 
is being practiced today. This policy 
means, in effect, that na’^nal sover- 
eignty no longer exists and that a nation’s 

(unit inued on paw 14 ) 



President John F. Kennedx w as intent on 
tvrbinx the pow er of the C/A. 




B arels two months alter the humili- 
ating defeat of the Cuban-exile 
brigade on t he beaches of t he Bay 
of Pigs, President John F. Kennedy 
attempted to put a halter on the maverick 
CIA. 

On June 28. 1961. three top-level 
White House directixes. National Secu- 
rity Action Memoranda (NSAM). were 
published. One of them. NSAM 55. 
entitled “Relations of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to the President in Cold War Oper- 
ations” 1 w as signed by Kennedx and sent 
directk to ihe chairman of the Joint 
( hiefv o| St. iif, Genera! I \ man 1 cm* 
mt/cf. bypassing the secretary ol defense 
I his rare and most irregular routing 
underscored the intensity of the presi- 
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ThC WHITE nouic 

Juno ZB , 1961 



NATIO -M. r ; . i '• ‘TV ACTION MCI! OKA N Dll M NO. S* 

TO; Tl*« ChaifMin. Joint Chief* of Stall 

LUtJrCT: I* ol !l»c Jo» it Chid* ol Stall in the President 

in Colii V?«» OjicriliOM 



1 with t ; -|I, rrn Ihr Joint Chirli of Staff as follows with regard 

to tny Virw* cf -i - r relations to me in Cold War Operations: 

« !?• ’ ■ a» mr r* ,, >« , ii»at huUi^ry 



m* 

c ii * jm. Cnivu m> fnan »•*•«. a • Cr t!.c dr? 7 rr : 

ol ir.e nati. r. in tine Cttiu Vrat stnuiar ts lR.it which they hnvr in rotif 
vcn:itm.il h-. t . *. Tl»«>* should know the military and paramilitary 

lurer* and tt nor*.*-* .-.v* liable to the Department ol Defense, verily their 
readiness, report on then aueqaacy. and make appropriate recommrn- 
tor Ih-tir r.vnintioii and improvement. 1 look to the Chiefs to 
cemtnbiitc dynamic anil imaginative leadership in contributing to the 
tuctrta ol the military unu paramilitary aspect* ol Cold Vfar programs. 

t. 1 export the Joint Chiefs ol Staff to present the military view- 
point in governmental council* in such a way as to assure that the 
military (actors at*t clearly understood before decisions arc reached. 
Whrr only t.'.c L ji man ot a Single Chief is present, that officer 
mu' i rep: ■ * - nt . Chiefs ~s a body, talcing iuen preliminary and 
•uh'i ij.i. nf ac»-.« c. as nny be necessary to assure -hat he docs in 
fact represent th* corpotutc judgwu.nl of the Join- Csttf* ol Staff. 



- 2 - 



d. While 1 foui to the Chiefs to present the military factor with- 
out rcictvr or hrntuuon. I regard them to be mote than military men 
and rxpict tluir help in fitting military requirements into the over -all 
csMrxt ol any situation, recngnismr that the most difficult problem in 
Government is to combine alt assets m a unified, effective pattern. 




sc: Serrf.ary of l>cf:rtc 
Genera* Taylor 



This historical memorandum. signed b\ President Kennedy, w a* sent diredlv to the chairman ol the Joint C Itiefs of Stall. h\ passing 
the seeretan of defense a most unusual routing n hh h underscored the intensity of the president \ intentions. 



KENNEDY VS THE CIA 

(continued from page 13) 

borders are no longer sacred. 

As (his Reagan doctrine becomes more 
widely implemented, the traditional fam- 
ily ol nations will dissolve into a sham- 
bles of raw power From now on. no one 
will he sate I here is no sanctuary. Eve- 
ryone. everywhere, is someone’s poten- 
tial target. I here is no place to hide. 

I his doctrine, derived Tor the most 
part from the writings of Mao Ise-tung. 
first attained prominence and a measure 
of legitimacy under the unwitting signa- 
ture o! John F Kennedy, who clearly 
and unhesitatingly stated his intentions 
in the opening sentences of NS AM 55 to 
the chairman 

’*1 wish to inform the Joint Chiefs of 
Stall as follows with regard to my views 
of their relations to me in Cold War 
operations. 

“a) I regard I he Joint Chiefs of Stat las 
my principal military adviser responsible 
for initiating advice to me and for re- 
sponding to requests lor advice. I expect 
their advice to come to me direct and 
unfilfered 



~b) The Joint Chiefs of Staff have a 
responsibility for t he defense of the nation 
in the ('old War similar to that which 
they have in conventional hostilities.** 

As used in these directives, the term 
“Cold W ar operations** generally referred 
to covert operations, although it was not 
entirely limited to secret activities. What 
was new about this policy was that the 
president was bringing the experienced 
military chiefs of staff into an area of 
operation that traditionally had been 
outside of the scope of the uniformed 
services in peacetime. Kennedy empha- 
si/cd this factor when he stated that “the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have a responsibility 
for the defense of the nation in the Cold 
War similar to that which they have in 
conventional hostilities.** 

I his is an important statement, and 
much could he said about it today during 
the Reagan regime. During conventional 
hostilities, as defined by Clausewit/- or 
in the traditional sense, the military 
establishment takes over from the diplo- 
mats and is made responsible for total 

• Kart vihi I'Ijumsmi/. I 7 WI* I H.l I. Prussian otlkvf 
.*nd nnlltarv ttfulcgnt 



war against the citizens, territory, and 
property of the enemy in every possible 
way. 

Converting this doctrine for applica- 
tion during time of peace, albeit of Cold 
War. has the effect of raising the Cold 
War to a higher and more overt level and 
prescribes a role lor the l i.S. military that 
it has never had before When these three 
directives hit the joint staff. ’ the wheels 
within wheels of the Pentagon began to 
grind. The situation was exacerbated by 
the fact that no immediate explanation 
for this sudden policy change had reached 
the CIA or the Department of Stale 

Within the bureaucracy, whenever a 
major shift occurs, the first thing that is 
done is to dispatch secret investigators in 
all directions to discover the origin of the 
new policy and to determine what the 
change means 

A new president and a new presiden- 
tial staff rarely come equipped with in- 
siders of sufficient experience to produce 
such major changes on their own in one 



1 I he !•*»»! Mall t\ the unit which '.upportMhc Joint 
Chief* of Malt \l l he time ol which ibe author 
writes, there were some 4110 people m Ihm unit 
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June z*. |9M 



NATIONA L liraiw mr ACTION MEMORAND UM NO. Sb 

TO. TW Vcr«Ury of Detenu 

SUBJECT : r.walcjtjon e f Paramilitary Requirement* 

Tb* Prt»tib ni »u»* following paragraph: 

**|t • • i"i|wrliiM that wt sntici|atf i>o» Our (ti'WiLle future 
rxquirrmmi* *« ib* tuld u< uneuuveuUuivAl warfare Mil 
paranulit.tr v operation*. A f»r»t step mwU br to inventory 
,k * **«•>.» Him ry «*•-!» •« have in the United Slate* Armed 
Force*. <<*• •<!«-> varinu* area* in the world ehrrr the 
implement at. <** of «ir policy may require itutigeattua par*, 
military tar err. -mi thu* arrive at * ihnerminatmn rtf the 
coal* vrh.cb -e .tiuwU *rt in (hit fielii. Having Idcrminrd 
the ill'll ami the pot.ibie requirement * . »• -vu'd the* be- 
come a n.*Mcf nt developing * pt** to t • d«.i , 

The pfenue .? request* th*t the Secretary of iyt.-nu , n coordina* 
turn uuh the fh>|».«rttiieat ut Stale and the CLA. *u« ,hc »u. », an 
ext. mat* of r«-q.nr*ti>«xaa an. recommend way* and triran* to meet 
thcae rcqutr rmcul*. 



McG«orgc Hon-ty 

Secretary at State 

Director. ClA 

Cm oral Mu.tU D. Taylor 



£_g_r 1 



hATlO*iAL^LC\:^nr ACT IQS VC. 



TO 



The Secretary of 5Ui< 
The Secretary of liefer.** 
The Di rector. CIA 



The Pre*id*ni ha* approved llu attached retomm* ufaticn 

•p.* Spevial Croup <*«12 Committee wiU perform £a* L-rutaou* 
•••ignrd *a the rocommeadaUMi to U.r Strategic K« source* 
Creep. 



cc: General hiaauelt l> Taylor 



cci Mr*. Lincoln 
Mr. Smith 

Mr. McG. Bond, file 



JLiUiJ 



A hove are the second and third policy directives issued by the president on June 2H. 1961. The three no-nonsense memoranda of that 
date mark edthe first steps inJF h s plan to change the course of Cold H dr operations and to depower the CIA I s far as FREEDOM 
can determine, these three papers have never before appeared together anyw here nor has their source previously been identified 



swift stroke. It was thought that Ted 
Sorensen, the president’s counsel, and 
Bobby Kennedy must have been the 
source of these directives. 

This w as not so. 

The Pentagon, the CIA and the De- 
partment of State - each for its own 
reasons — probed the While House. 
They were unable, however. to find any 
person, or any prior work, which gave 
dues to the origin of these very special 
papers. I he problem was worsened h\ 
the lac! that xery lew copies o| these 
NSAMs had been made axailablc to 
anyone. The true source was not discov- 
ered for many years, and therein lies a 
story of great importance a story that 
has threaded its way through the post- 
World War II Cold War era for more 
than 35 years. 

During this period the whole concept 
of warfare, the role of the military, and 
the nature of the modern nation-state 
have been drastically altered at a cost, to 
United Stales citizens alone, of no less 
than S3 trillion. 

In the process ol attempting to carry 
out the policy he had promulgated with 
these three directives on June 2K. |%|. 

(continued on page 16) 
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Art 

The only persons to 
ra etve < opics *>1 all 

i hr »*4 t \pltt\n i 

memoranda were 
Seiretary of 
Defense Robert 
WrA amara (above) 
and General Ma x- 
well Toy lor. 



These recommen- 
dations. attached to 
Sat tonal Security 
Action Memoran- 
dum Sum her 5 7. 
w rested substantial 
pow ers from the 
ClA and gave them 
to the Department 
of Defense. 



SLQPJi. 



mwr rrv_r on i»abav ta by OPrnATiQ.vs 



1. Fcr the purpouc of thic study. ■ paramilitary c-erat:or. it 
contldcretl ta he one w*>ich Iry It* ucuct ami it* r«qulr*menfa in 
military ‘type personnel, equipment and training approximate* a con- 
ventional military operation. It may be undertaken Jn tuppnrt of ir 
e*f-t.- rovrrnrnmt friendly to the U 5 or in tuppor- nf * rebel group 
• •vvnl.rrto .. tovrrnnvf.1 h-v •- r. rnAy weni ,,. r 



I 

The i,r . npwalie--t w.i: dtte* 1*21 - . v A t n t-e wVmn: cat 

bliiti of one arorey. the large one, me *"e C i State. Dofyn.e CL\ USlA 
«n»l loittSlf othc- d«p»rtm*nti a ml age-.: *». 

Z. In order to emdoet parnmil.-ry operations with maximum effcc- 
livenei* and flexibility within the context of the Cold Vr* r. a u rctonwr^. 
that current directive* and procedure* re modified to effect the folfow.r : 

• . Any propo*ed paramilitary operation in the concept cute 
•At be presented to the Strategic fte.ource. Croup for initial con- 
sideration and for approval a* necet*»ry by me President. There- 
after. the SHG will assign primary responsibility for planning, for 
inter department coordination and for execution to the Ta»V Force 
department v individual beet quashed to carry forward :hr operator, 
to turcese. and will Indicate *„ r ~- Pt j nc re*pon*ibtl»tie*. Under 
t».l* t-rtnrfpv the Dep* -imv-m - • r*rf C n— w,J- normally receive 

r - *• I-- ♦**»’ , tru.*. 

ujwrutlof, u to lee wholly covert or dU-mwaUc, It nmfTJl *a..i C neU 
to Ci/.. provided th4t „ i# within the normal capaliilitie* of the 
•C*"cy. Any large paramlliury eperatton wholly or partly covert 
•inch require. *,gmncai*t number* of miltu-y trained personnel 
amount. Of m.DUr, equipment wSieh exceed normal ClA -controlled 
• tecU and/or miliury oxpcrlcftcc o! a bind and level pec xr to the 
A f"iri| Se,v, cc , la properly the primary respont ibihty of the 
Department of Defense with the CIA in a .uj^rtmg role. 
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The destruction of national sovereignty by Mao Tse-tung (left) has been espoused by 
President Ronald Reagan (right ) in such actions as the F-JII bombing of Libia 
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(continued from page 15) 

President Kennedy created an explosive 
force within the environs of the govern- 
ment and its allies such that the resulting 
mass went critical on the streets of Dallas 
on November 22. 1963. 

It all began with one of the best-kept 
secrets of World War II. 

This was the fact that while Winston * 
Churchill and f ranklin D Roosevelt had 3 
gone to T ehcran in early N ovember 1 943 £ 
to meet w ith losef Stalin for a discussion 9 
't grand strategy for the prosecution nt * 
the w ar against Vtn fiermam. :t special * 
l ilincsc delegation Had accompanied = 
them from Cairo 4 where Churchill. 

R oosev ell and Chiang K ai-shek had been < 
meeting. (Sec “Humor Behind the Scenes 
at Teheran/’ page 34.1 

This seled Chinese delegation had a 
delicate task to perform that involved 
Stalin and could not be made public for 
sev eral reasons 

Whereas the Soviets. British and 
Americans were locked in battle against 
Germany in Europe, and the Chinese. 
British and Americans opposed the Jap- 
anese on the mainland of China and in 
the Pacific, the C hinese forces of Chiang 
Kai-shek had a more complex problem. 

While Chiang was laced by an ex- 
ternal force from Japun. his men were 
threatened also by the formidable Chi- 
nese Communist army under Mao I sc- 
tung. The British and Americans wanted 
Chiang to put more pressure on the Jap- 
anese on the mainland But if he moved 
troops facing Mao I sc-tung to engage 
the Japanese, he would expose his rear 
I his he could not do. 

I he other part of the problem was 
that, as British and American forces were 
moved in increasing strength into the 
mainland of China to help C hiang 
against the Japanese, it was inevitable 
that somewhere along t he linethey would 
encounter C hinese C ommunist forces 
which were ideological allies of the 
Sov ids. and w Inch were, in turn, the mil- 
itary allies of the British and Americans 

Such complex allairs do not digest 
well in time of war when the friend vs 
enemy situation is supposed to be as clear 
as black and white. 

I his is why the four powers could not 



4 I he 401 h«M *js ihc »•! 4 VII* jovfult u\rd 
during these umlcttmis h\ the finish 4 nd Amen* 
4tnt the pilot n| ihc plum* that carried fhc 
Chinese dclcjuitioti to .tnd horn I c bet an lot that 
meeting with Stalin 



s 

meet at one time in one place, openly. It is 
w hy there had to he two conferences, one 
in Cairo and one in Teheran. And it ex- 
plains why the Chinese delegates met 
secretly with Stalin in Teheran and how 
the three Pacific allies won a concession 
from Stalin to have him prevail upon his 
ally. Mao Tse-tung. to withhold his forces 
from further pressure on Chiang at least 
until the war with Japan ended. (Mao 
finally defeated the Nationalists in Nan- 
king in 1949.) Such intricate diplomacy 
in the heat of the war demanded true 
statesmanship all around. 

It is not w ithin the scope of this series 
of articles to venture into the areas of 
diplomacy and political intrigue that 
grew- from this most important meeting. 
Rather wc shall pursue its impact upon 
the development of a new U S. military 
doctrine that has grow n and shaped itself 
during the Cold War years. It was this 
doctrine that John F. Kennedy moved to 
bring under control with his directives of 
June 1961. 

Following the I ehcran and Cairo con- 
ferences. American military aid to and 
participation with the Chinese on the 
mainland increased enormously. 

A group of B-29 Super Fortress 
bomhers was flown from the United 
States via Africa and the Middle East to 
the As>am Valley wartime airport com- 
plex of eastern India, from where they 
were flow n into China for direct opera- 
tions against the Japanese home islands 

American military leaders ran up 
against conditions in China which were 
totally uncharacteristic ot the military 
practices and doctrine of the United 
States. 

( c 



In China, the military was deeply 
involved in a political role at the same 
lime as they were fighting a conv entional 
war against the Japanese and a civil war 
with Mao. This role of the military 
opened the eyes of the more traditional 
U.S. military observers. 

The United States had sent a number 
of its finest military leaders to China. I he 
army was under the command of Genera! 
Joseph W. Stilwell. The air force units 
were commanded by the legendary Gen- 
eral Claire Chcnnault of “Flying Tigers” 
fame. A number of these officers and 
their key subordinates came home from 
the war in Asia deeply impressed with 
what they had experienced in Asia. Two 
things stood out above all others: the 
impact of the atomic bomb and the writ- 
ings and revolutionary military doctrine 
of Muo Tse-tung 

Looking hack to World War II and 
even before it. U.S. military men to the 
greatest extent, reservists — regarded 
warfare as something that took place 
overseas beyond our borders. They 
viewed military service as a totally non- 
politica! function. This, they found, was 
generally true in Europe also, until the 
end of the war Then things began to 
change. 

After the surrender of Italy, the U.S. 
Army began to help the Italians, who had 
been under Fascist totalitarian rule for a 
generation or more. They needed help 
not only to obtain food, shelter and cloth- 
ing. hut also to restructure local govern- 
ment. I he U.S. Army began a program 
of “Civil Affairs and Military Govern- 
ment ”1 hesc serv icemen pitched in to get 
( con t tutted on page 2H) 
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< The Cairo Conference featured seated from left. Generalissimo Chian g Kai-shek. 
President Franklin I). Roosevelt, Prime Minister Winston Chart hill and Madame 
Chiang. The author served as a pilot and staff assistant for the A meriean and British 
delegations. 
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(continued from page 16) 

water flowing again, to get transporta- 
tion rolling, and even to form a local 
political organization that could take 
over local administration. This function 
spread all over Europe as cities and 
towns w ere liberated, one after the other, 
by the advancing armies. 

The U.S. Army was getting into poli- 
tics. But it was someone clscs politics. 

This new role for an American army 
came at a fortuitous time^T wo cities had 
been totally leveled by the atomic bombs 
miar.iw.iN I a pan 1ft he future of warfare 
was going to face realitv. it would have to 
rccogm/e that whole countries, at least 
major regions of countries, would be 
completely devastated by nuclear weap- 
ons and their lethal fallout. 

During the late 1940s and early 1950s. 
the war colleges, where military* doctrine 
is developed, began to face up to the 
reality of the nuclear weapon and its 
immense pow er. I f the entire span of time 
of the evolution of warfare had created a 
spectrum based upon weaponry from 
clubs to the B-29 bomber which went 
from the rich reds at one end across the 
rainbow to the royal purples, then it 



might be said that the nuclear weapon 
extended that spectrum almost to infinity. 

The curriculum of each of t hese schools 
for senior officers contained major seg- 



ments on nuclear warfare. War plans, 
those fundamental plans designed to 
implement grand strategy and that are 
used in the procurement process to assure 
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i he men and malefic! essential to earn- 
out and fulfill those plans, contained 
major segment* dedicated to “post-strike** 
activity. 

The new strategy recogni/cd a type of 
warfare initiated by a sudden exchange 
ol nuclear weapons, followed by a time of 
shock and stagnation The urban areas of 
the Soviet Union would be devastated, 
and transportation and communications 
would be totally disrupted. The daily 
activities of the surviving population 
would be at a standstill with no voice of 
leadership Irom the Kremlin. The survi- 
vors would be on their own 

The war plans forecast that the first 
nation lhat could introduce. b\ airlift, its 
military forces into this shocked and 
devastated area and that could re-estab- 
lish law and order along w it h a new polit- 
ical and economic system would seal the 
victory For this purpose the Air Force 
was ordered to create a huge, global air 
transport system to he rapidly augmented 
at the outbreak of war b> CRAF (Civil 
Reserve Air Fleet) aircraft from the 
airlines. 

This huge air armada would airlift the 
Army and essential supplies into enemy 
zones that had been specifically avoided 
as sanctuaries in the nuclear deluge. That 
army w ould begin to create a new govern- 
ment that would include a new economic 
and political system. 

As the lead element of these forces, the 
U.S. Army was directed to create, in 
peacetime, a Special Warfare section, to 
train Special Forces, and. once trained, 
to disperse them in strategic locations 
around the world. The Air Force created 
Air Re-supply and Communications 
(ARC) Wings vast flying organiza- 
tions trained and equipped to work vs Uh 
the Army Special Forces 

These ARC' Wings possessed airborne 
printing l.icit)in> that • • ill*! he operated 
in llight. I hey were able to make area- 
wide blanket leaflet drops to provide the 
psychological warfare edge and a com- 
munications substitute required to reor- 
ganize a stunned and disorganized popu- 
lace. This was the grandiose plan that 
emerged out of the merger of the post- 
World War II atomic bomb and civic 
affairs experiences of World War II. It is 
amazing, on reflection, to see how these 
two widely divergent concepts became a 
grand strategy war plan, and then, by 
adding the superlative ingredient of ele- 
ments of the Mao doctrine, were shaped 
expertly to become the Cold War doc- 
trine of the Vietnam era, among others. 

It is even more fascinating to see how 



all this has been shaped in the hands of 
the Reagan administration and applied 
as a main theme military action concept 
of the 1980s. Vet. with all this develop- 
ment. there was one thing lacking. This 
new doctrine needed eyes and ears and. if 



possible, reliable contacts within the 
denied areas of Soviet territory . 

CIA officials, many of them former 
military- officers w it h considerable World 
War II experience, were brought into the 
(continued on page JO) 
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Premier Josef Stalin. Prevalent franklin /). Rmtseceh and Prime Minister II m strut 
( hur chill met puhlnh at Teheran, where a* racial meet inti oct nr red helantl the scenes 
with a special Chinese delegation flown in ht the author. 
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KENNEDY VS. THE CIA 

(continued f*om page 29) 

official war plans process. They were 
asked to open lines to secret agents far 
into the heartland of Russia. These 
trained indigenous agents would be lo- 
cated in areas that would not he bombed 
and where the prevailing atmospheric 
systems were most likely not to carry 
lethal radioactive fallout. To perform 
this essential function, the CIA was made 
a “Fourth Force** for war plans purposes. 

The relatively new CIA. concentrating 
for the most part on its mission of intelli- 
gence. h.iil none ol the bases, military 
equipment, manpower storage site* t.tc : 
required lor such a task, faced w it h this 
dilemma — Le., it sorely wanted to be the 
Fourth Force, but it did not possess the 
wherewithal to pull it off — the CIA 
made a characteristically clever and self- 
sen ing decision. 

It placed the burden of support right 
back on the military system. As the years 
passed, the CIA amassed enormous 
stockpiles of “war plans** equipment in 
warehouses, ostensibly to await either a 
military exercise to flex their muscles, or 
the real thing. This is the way the Cl A got 
its toe in the door to flesh out its early 
clandestine operations. 

It is an old military truism that “if you 
have the weapons, they will be used.** 
and. indeed, as the years rolled by. these 
weapons were used by the CIA. 

These two enormous strategic con- 
cepts. one from China and M ao T se-tung 
and the other from Europe, began to 
merge with the nuclear reality. Officers 
with Asian experience began to soak up 
the European concept of Civic Action 
and Special Warfare. 

By 1958, examples of this merger 
could he found in the curriculum of the 
Army War College at Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania. This change of direction became 
the central theme of the warfare in Indo- 
china during the 1960s and 1970s and is 
currently the dominant theme of Presi- 
dent Reagan's military policy, as evi- 
denced in Central America. Africa, the 
Middle East and on the oceans of the 
world 

In cat her days, such operations were 
secret, and they were kept that way. 

I oday they are called “covert.** hut they 
arc as overt as the attacks on Libya, and 
they are. of course, easily attributable to 
the United States. This situation marks 
the end of national sovereignly among 
the family of natioas. By 1958. senior 
military officers at the Army W'ar Col- 
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lege were hearing lectures given by the 
new breed of U S. military strategist. An 
excerpt from one such lecture follows: 
“Mao Tsc-tung explained the impor- 
tance oftheCommunist politico-military 
forces in the new modern warfare. ‘Their 
main purpose deals with the army-people 
relationship for winning over people to 
unite with the armed forces. They can be 
adopted by all other armies and espe- 
cially guerrilla forces. There are those 
w ho cannot imagine how guerrillas could 
surv ive for long in the rear of the enemy. 
But, they do not understand the relation- 
ship between the people and the army. 
The people are like the water and the 
arms is like i ho fish How can it be dtffi- 
w!t |.*r the IinIi t » i Mirvocwhcn there in 
water?*** 



"... the teaching 
of Mao, the Chinese 
Communist leader, 
had become the 
doctrine of the 
new U.S. military > 
strategy. ” 



In other words, all of a sudden the 
teaching of Mao. the Chinese Commu- 
nist leader, had become the doctrine of 
the new U.S. military' strategy. This ex- 
ample of the “fish in the water** was 
repeated thousands of times in thou- 
sands of lectures The voice of Mao was 
raised again and again at the Army W ar 
College: 

“ I here arc often military elements w ho 
care for only military affairs hut not 
politics. Such onc-t rack-minded military 
officers, ignoring the interconnection 
between politics and military affairs, 
must he made to understand the correct 
relationship between the two All mil- 
itary actions arc means to achieve certain 
political objectives while military' action 
itsell is a manifested form of politics. 

I here arc of course differences between 
political and military* affairs, each with its 
special characteristics, hut the one should 
not he disconnected and isolated from 
the other. 

“The world today is already in a new 
cru of evolution and today's war is 
already approaching the world’s last 
30 
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armed conflict. This is also a fact which 
should be understood. The majority of 
mankind, including the 450 millions of 
China, is already engaged or preparing to 
engage in a great, just war against the 
aggressors and oppressors of the entire 
world No matter how long this war is 
going to last, there is no doubt that it is 
approaching the last conflict in history. 
After such a prolonged, ruthless war, 
there will emerge a historically unprece- 
dented new era for mankind in which 
there will he no more wars.** 

These arc the statements of the greatest 
military' leaders of modern times. They 
are defining t he Cold W , ir m terms of real 
war, and it was hcadv stiill lor the leaders 
ol the I S Army I hey knew it Jid not 
have immediate application within the 
United States, hut they saw ways to 
create armies of this type in other coun- 
tries. particularly in the emerging Third 
World nations. 

The next step on the road to full 
implementation of this new doctrine 
involved the joining of the teaching of 
Mao with the curriculum of the Civil 
A ffairs and M ilitary Government School 
at Fort Gordon. Georgia, and the crea- 
tion from this merger of the new Special 
Warfare doctrine of I960. 

From Army platforms such statements 
as “the kind of peace we have today is too 
important to entrust to the career diplo- 
mats and professional economists** be- 
came common as senior Army officials 
began to sec “that the U.S Army had a 
Cold War role.** As explained by these 
lectures, “With U.S. guidance and help, 
the politico-military actions of Southeast 
Asian armed forces can he decisive in 
building strong, free nations, with govern- 
ments responsiv e to and representative of 
the people." 

It docs not take much imagination to 
sec the way things have been going. 
Somehow a strong army, presumably 
under a powerful leader such as General 
Augusto Pinochet of Chile, is supposed 
to build “representative** government. 
This new U.S. doctrine visualized a 
national army suspended somewhere 
between the people on the one hand and 
the scat of government on the other 
truly the “fish** in the “water “ 

Despite the planners* optimism, they 
were never able to demonstrate an army 
that operated that wav. least of all 
General Pinochet’s. Once the army had 
the power, it used it. The scat of govern- 
ment became engulfed and the people 
subjugated 

Tradition in military circles is always 
stronger than mere words. 
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Mao may have said all those things 
about his army while he was the rebel 
leader. Once in power, however, the 
tables were completely turned. He be- 
came as dictatorial as all the rest. 

To those who arc not students of 
the evolution of warfare and the history 
of war. some of these developments 
in U.S. military doctrine since World 
War II may seem complex and obscure. 

Essentially the regular armed forces of 
the United States have always been re- 
garded as a base or cadre upon w hich the 
much larger forces required for overseas 
warfare could be built. The role of the 
regular armed forces, between wars, has 
been to train and equip themselves for 
war. 

The United States has never used 
armed forces during peacetime for po- 
litical or diplomatic reasons, other than 
for an occasional show of force exter- 
nally. And certainly there is no role 
for these forces within the borders of 
this country — with a very few excep- 
tions: to aid police or the Secret Service, 
or in the event of national disasters 
and emergencies. 

Therefore, the emergence of U.S. 
military doctrine tailored to the poli- 
cies of Chairman Mao is quite a depar- 
ture. especially when flavored with the 
“Civil Affairs and Military* Government” 
concept. 

The U S. armed forces have, for the 
most part, been cautious about this role. 

But over the years they have associated 
themselves with the armed forces of 
Third World nations, in support of this 
concept of the army being the “fish” in 
the “water” of the populace. They have 
adopted Mao's ideas of the politico- 
military relationships. Where such ex- 
amples have occurred, certain military 
elements, including U S Army Special 
Forces, have been under the direction of 
i he C I A I his w as t he case in I ndochmu 
between 1954 and I9M. 

In other examples, covert operations 
were run. as much with a blank check- 
book as anything else, to build up a new. 
popular military leader, as in the case of 
Ramon Magsaysav in the Philippines. 

As described in Pan HI in this scries. 

Magsaysav's ClA-supponed rise placed 
him at the head of the military forces in 
the Philippines. The CIA knew that the 
military there could be relied upon to 
build a “strong government responsive 
and representative of the people.” 

And the fact is that once Magsaysav 
reached that level of military power, he 

(continued on page 32 ) 
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also became the head of state. 

Other examples of the theoretical 
application of these principles have 
involved such countries as Iran. C hile. 
Guatemala, the Congo. Indonesia. I ibet. 
Indochina (Vietnam and Laos), and 
many other nations in Africa and Latin 
America. 

In every case where the intent was to 
create a model “Mao-defined” army, it 
has failed. In spite of this, however, 
proponents of the doctrine have con- 
tinued their work I here is .1 ptfrch eco- 
nomic reason lor this Since W uric! Wjr 
11. the Department ot Defense has be- 
come the perennial biggest spender in the 
government. If such spending is to be 
continued, there must appear to be some 
reason for the vast procurement orders 
other than for actual war. and. perhaps 
even more importantly, there must be 
some way to consume military hardware 
in order that it will have to be replaced. 

It is quite customary to find that for 
ev ery defense dollar spent on new mil- 
itary equipment. 10 more dollars are 
spent for support during its military 
—life.** These same figures, perhaps even 
higher on the average, apply to the mil- 
itary hardware that is sent to other coun- 
tries and maintained and consumed 
overseas. 

On such a scale, a modest $50 million 
order may grow to S500 million over 
time. With this in mind, it is essential 
from the point of view that the industrial 
complex supports, and in turn is sup- 
ported by. the military to have as 
broad a base as possible throughout the 
world in the armed forces of as many 
countries as possible. 

Such a situation can create many 
extremes. 

At one time, for example. Egypt was 
firmly in the “communist” camp and pur- 
chased its military materiel from the So- 
viets However, the Soviet manufactur- 
ers were notoriously poor managers of 
essential follow-up supply requirements 
The CIA sent an official letter to the 
Defense Department suggesting that it 
might he wise for some armament sup- 
pliers to acquire Russian- made spare 
parts and to produce them for the Egyp- 
tians. It did not make any difference w ho 
was going to get military hardware or 
whose it was. as long as the dollars 
flowed through the industry 
After this “Mao doctrine” had been 
developed and preached at the war col* 
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.-I principal proponent of the “Man doc- 
trine" was General Edward Ci. Lonsdale. 
Lansda/e and General Richard G. St if 
11 ell were supported hi Allen W. Dulles . 
the director of centra! intelligence. On 
\ oven 1 her /. I960, iu.st before the elec- 
tion id John F. Kennedy ♦ the author and 
fansda/c Pew to Fort Gordon . Georgia, 
to pick up elements of the “ Civil Affair y 
and \ftlitar\ Government** curriculum, 
which was then used as the basts for 
draping the new t urrn ulum for the Army 
Special War fare Center at Fort Bragg. 



lege level during the late 1950s by U.S. 
military experts steeped in Asian military 
lore, it was introduced into the White 
House under the guise of a “Mutual 
Security Program.” 

By this time. May 1959. the principal 
proponents of the doctrine were General 
R ichard G. Stilwell ' and General Edward 
Ci. Lunsdale. I he two generals were 
sponsored effectively by Allen W. Dulles, 
the director of central intelligence, and by 
the resurgent Army Special Warfare 
elements at Port Bragg. North Carolina. 

I n a May 15. 1 959. W bite H ouse report 
entitled “Training Under the Mutual 
Security Program.” which was intended 
“For the Presidents Committee Business 
Only,” General Stilwell and his associates 
set forth the doctrine “governing the 
employment ol the military instrument, 
in peace and in war.” During the spring 



' Although no tcUlHMt to the prr\iou<t!v mentioned 
(•encral Jttseph W Milwcll. (.cner.il KtcturU (i 
StilueH u Inend .irul cl<ncj*M>ctatcof “VincjMf 
JocV *»»n. ticncriil .l»»M.*ph VV Stilwell Jr 
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of 1959. the CIA had skillfully extricated 
the Dalai Lama from I ihet ahead of 
the invading Chinese Communist army 
(the same army with the same doctrine 
that they had adopted in the White 
House), and the CIA was setting up 
a massiv c ov er-flight program of support 
tor the Tibetan Khamba tribesmen, who 
were fighting a losing battle against the 
Chinese. 

General Maxwell Taylor had just 
resigned as chief of staff of the U.S. Army 
because of differences with President 
Dwight D Eisenhower over Army policy 
matters I his was the climate in which 
the new I s hit (it. « r\ il« »ct tine reached 
t he \\ hit e 1 1 uikc 

In deference to the civilian Mutual 
Security Program, this long report paid 
lip serv ice to “the essentiality of properly 
trained and motivated manpower” with- 
out the use of the word “military.” 
General Stilwell announced that an area 
to he discussed was “The exploitation of 
MAP [Military Assistance Program] 
supported military establishments in 
furtherance ol political stability, econom- 
ic growth and social change.” 

H ere t he new doctrine raised its horns. 

I he military would he used to further 
“political stability, economic growth and 
social change” in peacetime. 

This was a totally revolutionary* role 
for the U.S. military. For military forces 
in most Third World nations, such a 
function was unheard of. 

I he doctrine was focused on the mil- 
itary of those countries in w hat the report 
called “the middle third of the world.” 

To educate its readers and to under- 
score this point the report stated: 

“It is not enough, however, to restrict 
leadership inputs to U.S norms. Except 
in specifically delmed circumstances, our 
Armed Forces have no operative respon- 
sibilities within national frontiers: con- 
forming generally to the precepts of 
Western democracies, they arc not an 
integral part of the mechanism for main- 
tenance of law and order. The prevailing 
concept is expeditionary — an instru- 
ment of latent power unentanglcd 
domestically, ready for projection a- 
broad should the exigency arise. Not so 
lor the great hulk ol the forces of the new 
nations. I heir role has additional dimen- 
sions and their missions arc actual as 
opposed to contingent. They are a key 
clement in the maintenance of internal 
security and are largely determinant of 
whether stability or instability charac- 
terizes the routine of government. The 

(continued on page 34) 
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Officer Corps is perforce deeply involved 
in domestic affairs. Those who lead, or 
arc destined to lead, must therefore 
^acquire qualifications and attributes 
beyond the criteria which identify the 
successful commander, in combat. 

“Finally, the ranks of the Officer Corps 
in most less developed countries arc a 
rich source of potential leaders of the 
national civil service, the professional 
class, and other non-military sectors 
Mere one finds a high degree of disci- 
pline. dedication and political modera- 
tion. Moreover, one must reckon with 
the possibility — indeed probability — 
that the Officer Corps, as a unit, may 
accede to the reins of government as the 
only alternative to domestic chaos and 
leftist takeover. Both considerations 
point to a program for selection and 
preparation of promising officers for 
eventual occupation of high level mana- 
gerial posts in the civil sector, public and 
private. 

“In the field of general education, as in 
the development of national leadership, 
the military establishments can play a 
significant role." 

This introductory material was woven 
into the Mutual Security Program report 
to create a bridge from the more normal 
non-military and political elements of the 
work to the new and revolutionary Cold 
War military doctrine It served as a pal- 
liative for those in the civilian sector both 
at home and abroad. But. as the report 
moved along into the military sector, it 
began to sound more and more like 
Chairman Mao and his political-military 
army 

This material was enormously signifi- 
cant in the Eisenhower era. and it grew 
more controversial and dynamic during 
the aborted Kennedy period 

It has become even more significant 
during the Reagan tenure. Despite the 
passage of decades since this doctrine 
was first introduced, some of the same 
military officers who developed and 
promoted these concepts - with the 
strong backing of the CIA - arc even 
today in high-level positions where they 
arc able to promote it more than ever 
before. 

The quotes Irom this report that are 
listed below serve as a reminder of how 
something novel in 1959 and I960 has 
come to be taken as an accepted philos- 
ophy: 

(continual on page 36 ) 



HUMOR BEHIND 
THE SCENES 
AT TEHERAN 



T he legendary political skills of 
I rankim I ) Roosevelt were nev- 
er more ev ident than in the case 

of the flight of the Chinese diplomats 
from Cairo to Teheran in November 
1943, 

There were five or six men in this 
delegation. Many of them had never 
been out of China before, let alone 
flown in a U.S. Army Air Force plane 
with military crew. Roosevelt knew that 
and wanted to put them at their ease. 

The author received a call early one 
morning in Cairo to prepare the Lode- 
star for a VIP flight to Teheran. He 
called the crew chief and radio man to 
be sure they were there early to see that 
the plane was ready and dean. 

Shortly after sunrise, the author 
arrived in Operations and went out to 
the ramp in front. There was the plane 
and an irate crew chief. He said. “Cap- 
tain, someone has filled the plane with 
big boxes and won’t let me take them 
off for our passengers." 

There, packed tightly against the rear 
scats, was a stack of large cartons of 
corn flakes. These were the wholesale 
cartons in which big. family-si/e corn 
flakes boxes were shipped. 

At that moment, a major who had 
come from Washington. D.C., to help 
with the details of the Cairo conference 
came up to the author and said that 
those cartons had been placed on the 
plane “on express orders from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt." Needless to say, they 
left them there and prepared the plane 
for departure. 

Two limousines arrived later, the 
Chinese stepped out and were escorted 
to the plane. Not long after, they left 
Cairo and were on their way across 
Palestine cn route to a mid-point fuel- 
ing stop in Iraq. The author went back 
to sec how the passengers were doing. 
There they were, all six Chinese, each 
one with a large box of corn flakes open 
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and eating them as Americans cat pop- 
corn right out ol the hox 

I hi> was a small but most thought tul 
and understanding act on the part of a 
busy president. He happened to know 
that the Chinese liked corn flakes, and 
he knew that this small gesture would 
welcome them to an American plane, 
an American crew and put them at their 
ease. 

The remainder of the flight was 
marked by one more incident of note. 

The Russians were the hosts in T ehe- 
ran and had totally taken over the city. 
As the author approached with the 
Chinese delegation in a line of cars from 
the airport, he noted that an enormous, 
royal purple velvet curtain had been 
hung like a wall all around the central 
blocks of the city. No one was to get 
inside that curtain without proper 
credentials. 

As the cars with the Chinese ap- 
proached the entry checkpoint, another 
small group of cars came into view 
ahead. In the lead car, with a small 
British Union Jack flying from the front 
fender, was Winston Churchill. He had 
traveled in his famous “bomb shelter" 
one-piece jumper suit. It had no pockets, 
and Churchill, save for his ever-present 
cigar, had no credentials with him. The 
young Russian soldiers at the gates, 
with automatic weapons held firmly, 
were not about to let anyone inside that 
curtain without proper credentials. 

Ten or 15 minutes passed before a 
British officer prevailed upon some 
proper Russian authority to let that 
unidentified man in the lead car, that 
man with the famous cigar, through the 
curtain and into the Russian- held city 
of Teheran. 

The Chinese visitors seemed to enjoy 
that scene as much as they had the flight 
and President Roosevelt’s corn flakes. 

— L Fletcher Prouty 
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t\ out iniau/ from page S4) 

“New Rob lor the Military" 

“In the past year, a number of in- 
formed and thought lul observers have 
pointed out that M AP-supported mil- 
itary establishments throughout the less 
developed areas have a political and 
socio-economic potential which, il prop- 
erly exploited, may tar outweigh their 
contribution to the deterrence of military 
aggression. . . 

I his is due. in part to “ the growing 
realization that armies are often the onlv 

. - *fu*sive an«l reliable b.m-co'mrbMiiKf 

tl'trumi’Mf r ntiihlr •,» r rt’r.»L*hl'e 

nal ions . . 

*\ . . armies . . . are the principal 
( old War weapon from the shores ol the 
Hast Mediterranean to the 5bth Parallel 
(Korea) " 

Then the report drives home its point 
that the armed forces operate in a never- 
never land somew here “between govern- 
ment and populace." 

“It is not enough to charge armed 
forces with responsibility for the military 
aspects of deterrence they represent too 
great an investment in manpower and 
money to be restricted to such a limited 



. An the process 
of stamping out 
'communist inspired 
subversive insur- 
gency ’ . . . millions 
of defenseless little 
people are mur- 
dered as though 
some monstrous 
Malthusian bull- 
dozer had been 
mindlessly set in 
motion to depopu- 
late Earth. ” 



mission. I he real measure of their worth- 
iness is found in the effectiveness of their 
cont nhut ion to t he lurt herance of na* ion- 
al objectives, short of conflict. And the 
opportunities t hereforc arc greatest in the 
less-developed societies where the mil- 
itary occupy a pivotal position between 
government and populace. As one writer 
has phrased it. \ . properly employ ed, 
the armv can become an internal motor 
for economic growth and socio-political 
transformation/" 

I ater in the report, that same thesis is 
sounded again “ I he maintenance of 
internal ycciiritv constitutes a major 
trspofisihthtv ol Hiese o mo! forces 

I In- r 'port -t it, it- t \jtni . 

mem may he direct military action against 
armed dissidents: consequently. apprt»- 
priatc elements of the army should be 
equipped and trained for unorthodox 
warfare." 

It reaches a climax with the following 
statements of U.S. military policy, con- 
cealed in 1959 behind a Third World pol- 
icy. This affirmative presentation at 
White House level shows how thorough- 
ly the new U.S. military doctrine albeit 
for other nations, they say followed 

(amt min’d on page JH) 
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esearched evidence has 
revealed that after spiritual 
or mental factors, cumula- 
tive nutritional deficiencies are the 
largest single cause of aging, 
lowered immunity, and a long list 
of bodily ills. The basic deficiency 
being suffered today is minerals 

Minerals are the basic building 
blocks of all living things. 

«l t is bad news to learn from 
■ our leading authorities that 
B99’\. of the American peo- 
ple are deficient in these minerals, 
and a marked deficiency in any 
one of the important minerals 
actually results in disease/* 

U.S. Govt. Doc. No. 264 

e may be looking 
%/%/ frantically for health 
V V in the wrong direc- 
tion. Vitamins play their part, of 
course, but the miner als liberate 
the vitamins to do their work.** 
Linda Clark 




“BODY TODDY has a fantastic 
ability to help re-establish the very 
delicate balance* in and around the 
cell ... so that enzymes can bring 
about the regeneration process." 
Robert J. Lafave. D.C.. PhD 

“We have found BODY TODDY 
vastly superior to any mineral 
product we have used/* Dr. Angel 
Chacon. D.C. 
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the teachings of Chairman Mao. A 

“Here is the ultimate test of the armed 
forces. Their role, in the countries under 
discussion, is unique. They arc at once 
the guardians oft he government and the 
guarantors that the government keeps 
faith with the aspirations of the nation. It 
is in their power to insure that the con- 
duct of government is responsive to the 
people and that the people arc responsive 
to the obligations of citizenship. In the 
discharge of these responsibilities. the\ 
must he prepared to assume the reins of 
go\ ernntent t hcrnxclv ev ” 

. wc have cm braced the struggle loi 
the minds ol men. . .** 

The report continues and endorses the 
“Formulation of a Military Creed.** 

It cites “the unique responsibilities of 
the military forces — one might almost 
say armies — in the development of polit- 
ical stability and national unity** and it 
talks about “the relationship of the mil- 
itary instrument to the state and to civil 
power. . . .** 

This report takes on full color w hen wc 
recall that Chairman Mao had launched, 
in 1957 — only two years before this was 
written — the Great Leap Forward, 
which was an attempt to decentralize the 
Chinese economy, such as it was. by 
establishing a nationwide system of peo- 
ple’s communes. 

At the same time, the CIA. augmented 
by the U.S. Army and the Department of 
Stale and assisted by experts from the 
Department of Agriculture, was working 
with the Diem government of South 
Vietnam to establish hundreds of similar 
communes, then called “A grovillcs** and 
later “Strategic Hamlets,** in South 
Vietnam. 

And in May 1959. this While House 
presidential committee had suggested in 
the same report. “Military equipment 
and labor can expedite completion of vil- 
lage communal projects. . . . Only thus 
can an enduring relationship be estab- 
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(tcnef.al 1/ i/\m i II authored the 

three /ndu\ directives which rocked 
the CIA. the Pentagon and the State 
Department . 



lished among the government, the mil- 
itary and the people themselves.** 

Mao’s doctrine, even in the Great Leap 
Forward, found itself flowing from the 
pens of U.S. military officers in the form 
of resolutionary ideas. The nations they 
describe are to be sliced up into three 
distinct entities: the people, the govern- 
ment. and the military. What kind of 
country is that? They do not say. But 
their new U.S. military' doctrine was 
thrust upon the emerging government of 
V ietnam. and their concept of Cold War 
(peacetime) operations permeated the 
highest levels of government at the time 
Kennedy was inaugurated in January 
1961. 

There is a strangely contrived side to 
all this. As Mao Tse-tung had said. “The 
world today is already in a new era of 
evolution and today’s war is already 
approaching the world’s last armed con- 
flict. ... No matter how long this war is 
going to last, there is no doubt that it is 
approaching the last conflict in history.” 

By the mid-1950s, significant elements 
of the U.S. military establishment had 
begun to accept the fact that a nuclear 
war was impossible and that the Cold 
War was now and for the future the best 



* ll ma\ he ititlkull. of a! lea*! unusual, lor the 
inexperienced reader it* see in suth a report its real 
and tar- 1 eat hint: stgrulikancr 1 he author has pro- 
tided an important example 

lust before l tic election of John l kenned), on 
November I. I the author and General I dwurd 
G 1 armlale Hew to Fort Gordon to pick up ele- 
ments of the “Civil Allans and Military Govern- 
ment “ curriculum which was I hen used as (he basis 
lor drafting the new curriculum lor the Arms Spe- 
cial Warfare Center at Fort Bragg 

At that time. the> Here both assigned to the 
Of fice of iheScvtetarv of Defense H\ late iVbO. this 
MulualNecurttv Program report had filtered down 



troin (he W hilc Mouse, without corn merit but with 
the weight ol apparent approval As a top-level 
document ol great importance. H then became fun- 
damental to the development ol the new Special 
Warfare curriculum as it was re-written and merged 
with the material from Fort Gordon 

Because the I ort Bragg curriculum had the bless- 
ing ol the Office ol the Secretary of Defense, con- 
tained elements of a W hue House report, and was 
supported bs the 11 A. this whole layer ol apparent 
authority became the Special W arfare and Special 
Air Warfare doctrine lor dealing with I bird World 
nations particularly with Vietnam 

I here were no specific approvals ol all ol ihe 
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scenario for those who saw warfare 
as essential to the existence of the 
nation-state 

tarlicr in this scries. The Report From 
Iron Mountain on the Possibility and 
Desirability of Peace, w as cited as a work 
of crucial importance. It stated that a 
nation-state could not survive without 
warfare, and this top-level study, com- 
missioned in August 1963. described an 
attitude u hich had begun to surface right 
after the inauguration of John F. Ken- 
nedy. $0 secret was this work that even 
today the identities of the men responsi- 
ble for the report have never been pub- 
licly disclosed. 

I he members i»t Kennedy's inner cuele 

were concerned that no serious work had 
been done to plan for peace in the world. 
The commissioning of the study which 
resulted in The Report from Iron Moun- 
tain illustrates this concern. It did not. 
however, lead to a future of peace. 

The report notes, “The organization of 
a society for the possibility of war is its 
principal political stabilizer.” 

It states, “The possibility of war pro- 
vides the sense of external necessity 
without which no government can long 
remain in power. 

“. . . War is virtually synonymous w ith 
nationhood. The elimination of war 
implies the inevitable elimination of 
national sovereignty and the traditional 
nation-state.” 

Chairman Mao knew nil this. Many- 
good strategists in the U.S. military knew 
this too. so they designed the parameters 
of the new type of military doctrine and a 
new type of constant warfare that would, 
for the most part, take place in the terri- 
tory of relatively powerless Third World 
nations. 

Thus, in the process of stamping 
out “communist-inspired subversive in- 
surgency” or other bogeymen foes, mil- 
lions of defenseless little people are mur- 
dered as though some monstrous Mal- 
thusian bulldozer had been mindlessly- 
set in motion to depopulate Earth. A 
classic example of this was the massive 

above I he author ho* no evidence or recollection 
tlul any ol this was ever discussed with Ihc Con- 
gress «»r with the Department of State Yet. on the 
basis ol these policy statements, evolved Irum the 
writings ol Mao. among others. ihctJ.S. Army had 
more of less defined a new Cold War role (or mil- 
itary forces. 

W ithlhis presentation the reader is getting a rare 
and unusual view ol the inner workings of our 
government as it peMams to the development and 
utilization ol ihc mililury in Cold War operations 
I his is exact h what is being done today in Central 
America and A Inca 
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slaughter in Cambodia. 

It just happened that Kennedy put a 
man he had never met. General Maxwell 
Taylor, on the Cuban Study Group alter 
the Hay ol Pigs disaster. Taylor had been 
the chief of staff of the U.S. Army w hen 
the Mutual Security Program report was 
written No man was better prepared to 
further the philosophy. He believed and 
endorsed this new doctrine developed by 
members of his Army staff. 

After the report of the Cuban Study 
G roup had been given to t he president on 
June 13, 1961. Kennedy issued the three 
National Security Action Memoranda 
on June 2H. They hit the Pentagon like a 
thunderclap and caused a mu I fled roar 
from theState Department and theCIA 

This, in turn, set in motion a deter- 
mined search to discover their author. It 
has taken decades to discover who that 
author was It was Maxwell Taylor — 
not anyone of the Kennedy clan. 

Shortly thereafter. General Taylor 
moved into the White House as military 
adviser to the president. The posting 
created a rather anomalous situation. 
President Kennedy had just sent NSAM 
55 to General Lemnitzer. saying that he 
wanted his advice on Cold War matters, 
then he placed General Taylor in the 
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White House for practically the same 
thing. 

That October, the president sent Gen- 
eral lay lor to Vietnam for a military* 
report on the situation there. 

One year later, in 1962. Taylor was 
made chairman of the Joint Chiefs ol 
Staff and remained there until 1964. 
when he left to become ambassador to 
South Vietnam. 

The Kennedy years in Washington and 
in Vietnam were, to put it mildly, turbu- 
lent. Because of John F. Kennedy's spon- 
sorship of the Maxwell Taylor-authored 
U.S. military doctrine, it was felt hv 
many that the young president was bent 
on destroying the existing structure ot 
the system. His actual intentions will be 
explored in detail in the next article. ▲ 



/.. Fletcher Front) is a retired U.S. Air 
Force colonel. A pilot during World War 
//. Colonel Frouty rose through the 
Defense Department chain of command 
to a point where all Cl A military activi- 
ties w ere channeled through him. 

Between 1955 and 1963. Colonel 
Frouty served as chief of special opera- 
tions for the Joint Chiefs of Staff and in a 
similar capacity with the Office of Spe- 
cial Operations in the Office of the Seerc- 
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tan of Defense, and headed the Special 
Operations Offtce for the U.S. A ir Force . 
AU of these positions were charged with 
the military support of the clandestine 
operations of the CIA. 
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